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Memorabilia. 


THOUSAND years ago on Oct. 27 died 
Athelstan, 
of earls, the lord, 
rewarder of heroes, 

grandson of Alfred, and the most magnificent 
of the West Saxon kings. The crowning glory 
of his reign, as everybody knows, was the 
victory at Brunanburh, famed in song, where 
he defeated a formidable coalition of subject 
princes formed to overthrow the West Saxon 
supremacy. But before that he had stood 
forth as so great an English king that alli- 
ance with his house was sought by the most 
important foreign princes. This was accom- 
plished by the marriages of five of his sisters, 
He himself, it would appear, was never 
married. To large ideas of the sort we should 
now call imperial, which aimed at the unity 
of England; to capacity and good fortune as 
a military commander, and to due care for 
his people as a legislator, Athelstan (who in 
spite of his illegitimacy was as a child a 
favourite of his grandfather, King Alfred) 
added a cultivated man’s interest in books. 
To his subjects he was a hero. The most 
signal evidence that remains of his popularity 
is to be found in the many ballads and legends 
which William of Malmesbury’s rather un- 
critical but entertaining pen has preserved 
for us. It may well seem unfortunate that 
he died at the early age of forty-five. He 
was buried at Malmesbury Abbey. 





WE were much interested in receiving from 

our correspondent Sir Stephen Gaselee 
a copy of the Didrio da Madeira for Sept. 11, 
published at Funchal, containing a transla- 
tion into Portuguese of Sir Stephen’s article, 
‘The Liturgy in Portugal: Ceremonial Pri- 
vileges of the Cardinal Patriarch,’ which ap- 
peared in our columns on July 27, 1940. These 








journalistic exchanges, at all times excellent 
things, are peculiarly good and welcome at 
the present time; and we noted with pleasure 
the editor’s cordial introduction of Sir 
Stephen to his readers as a great friend of 
Portugal and, in especial, of Madeira, re- 
minding them that he had accompanied the 
Duke of Kent on the occasion of the recent 
national bicentenary celebrations. 


ITH reference to the scheme for micro- 
filming Parish Registers sponsored by 
the Society of Genealogists—to which we drew 
our readers’ attention s.v. ‘Memorabilia’ in 
our issue for Oct. 12—we hear from the Sec- 
retary of the Society that, since the bombard- 
ment of London has reached proportions 
which make it undesirable for such records 
to be sent there, arrangements have been 
made for the setting up of local centres in the 
various counties where the registers may be 
received. The Society’s operator goes to them 
from London to carry out the work. A further 
grant has been made from the Pilgrim Trust 
for this purpose, and many of the Bishops 
are recommending it to the clergy. As was 
shown by a letter of the Secretary to The 
Times of Sept. 9, 1940, a fire-proof safe 
affords no protection to such records as are 
written on parchment which shrivels to one- 
fourth of its size, 


(UR correspondent Mr. C. Roy Hudleston 

sends us, from the Transactions of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, a paper in which he supplements the 
information given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ concern- 
ing three Bristol writers who all bore the 
name of John Evans. The most important 
of the three is perhaps the printer (1774-1828) 
who became in 1808 the proprietor of the 
Bristol Mercury, which had been founded in 
1790. He gave this up in 1814, set up as a 
printer, and printed the Bristol Observer; 
wrote a ‘ Chronological Outline of the History 
of Bristol,’ but, being unfortunate in these 
undertakings, ‘‘ quitted the business of print- 
ing and engaged himself as clerk in the 
Phoenix glasshouse.’’ After the death of his 
wife he left Bristol for London, and, with 
eleven other persons, was killed in the collapse 
of a theatre where he was attending a re- 
hearsal. It is curious that both the other 
men commemorated—a dissenting minister 
who died in 1831, and an Anglican priest, 
who kept a private school for boys and wrote 
‘Tours Through North and South Wales ’"— 
also left Bristol and ended their lives in 
London. 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 

























(Anth. Pal 


Plucked by Hades, plucked, and dust 
Clasp her gently, Earth, All-mother, 


PORTRAITS OF JOSEPH 


LANCASTER. 
A, 






Pr i ti cE te 





(HE Quaker Dr. Thomas Pole is now re- 
membered as the apostle of adult schools. 
Before he thought of them he was known to 
the profession by his ‘Anatomical In- 
structor’ illustrated with excellent plates 
from his own pen. His hobby was drawing 

rtraits (mostly silhouettes) of Quaker 
Risnds and pictures of Quaker meeting- 
houses. A good many specimens of both are 
reproduced in Mr. E. T. Wedmore’s ‘ Thomas 
Pole, M.D.’ The silhouette of Lancaster 














HELIODORA. 


. vii. 476.) 


Tears I give thee, Heliodora, tears that are a woe to shed 

Down through earth I send to Hades, last of love-gifts to the dead, 
On thy grave of mourning pour them as memorial of that love, 

As memorial of my longing; piteously I mourn above, 

Piteously, I Meleager: empty boon to Acheron. 

Ai di mi ! my lieart’s desire, my lovely flower, where is she gone ? 


has soiled the flower in fullest bloom. 
to thy bosom in the tomb. 


Nore. The pathetic repetitions are characteristic of Meleager’s lapse, as the critics 
say, from the hard pathos of Simonides and Callimachus. 


G. G.ity 


| included must have been made in the spring 
of 1809, when he spent a month in Bristol, 
| where Pole was then living. 


i. 





Alexander I of Russia was an enlightened 
and benevolent monarch. While establish 
ing schools for the benefit of his subjects, he 
became interested in the monitorial system, 
of which he may have heard from some Eng 
lish Quakers employed by him in directing 
public works. In 1813 he sent Dr. Joseph 
Hamel to England to study it. Hamel’s report, 
written in German, was published in 1816. 
(The only copy I have seen is that presen 
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Hamel to the Duke of Sussex, now in the 
British Museum. I own a copy of the French 
translation, published simultaneously with- 
out the portraits). The book had, besides a 
dozen illustrations of the system, lithograph 
portraits of Bell. and Lancaster. As 
Vigneron, the artist, had never seen either, 
he must have worked from material supplied. 
For Bell there was a good engraving which 
simply had to be copied; for Lancaster there 
was nothing better than Pole’s silhouette, 
which had to be adapted. 


IIT, 


In February, 1937, I received a letter from 
a Russian resident in London who said that 
he spent his spare time treasure-hunting. He 
wanted me to buy a treasure that he had 
found in a junk shop—a water-colour minia- 
ture endorsed ‘‘ Joseph Lancaster | Founder 
of the British System of Education | Born 
Nov. 27 1771 | Died Noy. 23, 1838 | Aged 67 | 
Thomas Lancaster.’’ (The date of birth 
should be 28 Nov., 1778, and the age at death, 
sixty). From facts which need not to be set 
down, I infer with confidence that Thomas 
Lancaster was the son of one of Joseph’s 
Warwick cousins. 

The Educational Record for April 1887 
announced that a portrait of Lancaster from 
a medallion in the possession of a member of 
his family had just been published by Mayall 
of Regent Street. I have tried in vain to 

nd a copy of this (there is not one in the 
British Museum or the Friends’ House), but 





I think it highly probable that the Russian’s 
‘* miniature 
could not afford the miniature; it was bought 
by a collateral descendant of Lancaster. 








” “ec 


was Mayall‘s “‘ medallion.” I 


Lag 





On 2 Mar., 1860, Samuel Sharwood wrote 
offering to the National Portrait Gallery an 
oil painting of the ‘‘ celebrated Joseph Lan- 
caster’’ painted by John Hazlitt for him 
‘‘ shortly before Lancaster went to the United 
States’? in 1818. ‘‘ It was considered an 
excellent likeness.’’ Sharwood, then eighty- 
four, was living in retirement at Ramsgate. 
He had been a London business man, with 
a house in Charterhouse Square. Lancaster, 
writing to him from Caraccas on ‘‘ 29th of 
8th mo. 1926,’’ says, ‘‘I shall never forget 
Charterhouse Square . . . and I shall never 
forget thy kindness.’’ 

Davip SaLMon. 

Narberth, Pem. 


ROUND THE WORLD. 

The authorities for the foilowing paper are 
Sir John Barron’ s ‘ Life of Anson’ (1830) and 
Richard Walter’s ‘ Voyage Round the World ’ 
(1748). 

Two hundred years ago, on Sept. 18, 1740, 
Commodore George Anson—a Stafford- 


shire man, born at Colwich in 1697—set off 
from St. Helen’s in command of a squadron 
‘distress and annoy the King 


of six ships to 
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of Spain and his subjects along the Spanish 
coast of the South Sea.’’ He thus began a 
voyage of nearly four years, in which he cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, and which recalls 
the adventures of Robinson Crusoe or of the 
Ancient Mariner. 

Anson had been in command of the flag- 
ship Centurion (a ship of 60 guns) since the 
end of 1737, nearly two years before Great 
Britain declared war on Spain. The other 
ships—Gloucester, Severn, Pearl, Wager and 
Tryal—were all smaller, and it was no doubt 
chiefly on account of her greater size that 
Centurion completed the voyage, which none 
of the others succeeded in doing. The expe- 
dition was unfortunate from the beginning. 
It was to have been ready in January, and 
the long delay was not only exasperating to 
its commander but meant losing advantage 
of winds. and tides and involved rounding 
Cape Horn in winter. Moreover, when 
Anson at length received his orders, he found 
he was three hundred men short, and the defi- 
ciency was made up with men from hospital 
and sick quarters. Also, instead of able 
soldiers, five hundred invalids were collected 
from Chelsea, and of these the more active 
half deserted just before the squadron sailed. 
It is difficult to conceive of an expedition set- 
ting out under less promising conditions, and 
one would have thought ‘‘ doomed to failure ’’ 
was written on every man and every plank. 
Many of the men—the majority, indeed—did 


perish ; but the commander and his flagship | 


rounded the world, achieved their purpose of 
harassing the enemy, made many useful obser- 
vations for later navigators, and came home 
laden with treasure from their prizes, 
Contrary winds caused the voyage to 
Madeira to take forty days instead of the cus- 
tomary ten or twelve. After ten days there 
the ships set out for St. Catherine’s’ Island, 
off the coast of Brazil, where they arrived on 
21 Dec. During that seven weeks they 
encountered their chief and most implacable 
foe—scurvy. The disease was attributed to 
various causes: lack of cleanliness and venti- 
lation, long absence from land, a diet consist- 
ing chiefly of salt meat. The last-named was 
nearest to the truth, although when, later, an 
endeavour was made to cure the men with 
fresh meat, the result was disappointing; it 
was fruit and vegetables they really needed. 
When the ships reached St. Catherine’s, 


eighty sick men were carried ashore from 
Centurion alone, and a proportionate number 
from the other ships. The depleted expedi- 
tion continued on down the east coast of 











South America, noting the enormous number 
of cattle in Patagonia: 

for the Spaniards at Buenos Ayres (says a 
contemporary account) having brought over a 
few black cattle from Europe at their first 
settlement, they have thriven prodigiously by 
the plenty of herbage which they found here, 
and are now encreased to that degree, that they 
are not considered as private property; but 
many thousands are slaughtered every year by 
the Hunters, only for their hides and tallow 
...to which are sometimes added their 
tongues, the rest of their flesh being left to 
putrify. 

On the ships went, by St. Julian to Straits 
le Maire, where ‘‘ the serenity of the sky was 
suddenly changed, and gave us all the pre 
sages of an impending storm.’’ Violent 
weather continued to menace the ships with 
immediate destruction all the way round the 
Cape and for some time—to their great dis 
appointment—after entering the so-called 
Pacific. Moreover, soon after reaching the 
Straits le Maire, scurvy once again made its 
appearance, so disastrously that by the end 
of June, when they reached Juan Fernandez, 
they could muster but six fore-mast men in 
a watch capable of duty. 

It is, of course, at this point, that Anson 
really touches the track of Robinson Crusoe. 
On the way he had experienced a further dif- 
ficulty from the inaccuracy of existing charts, 
but the delay thus caused was really a bless 
ing in disguise, as it preverited their falling 
in with a Spanish squadron, sent out to inter 
cept them. The island, with its fine valleys 
clothed with beautiful verdure, its constantly 
clear water, its plentiful vegetation and the 
wild goats on the hills, seemed a very heaven 
to the sick, weary and thirst-tormented sailor, 
and they stayed there fully three months. 

It may well have been this rest which 
strengthened the little company that in 
November they not only captured a Spanish 
ship—called thereafter the T'ryal Prize—but 
also successfully attacked the port of Payta. 
On board the prize were ten passengers, 
including a lady and her two donebia aged 
twenty-one and fourteen ; of whom the younger 
was ‘remarkable for her singular beauty.” 
All three were terrified by the thought of the 
“riotous disposition which they might well 
expect to find in a set of sailors that had not 
seen a woman for near a_twelvemonth.’ 
Anson, however, behaved with the utmost 
chivalry, allowing the ladies to continue m 
their former apartments, and giving strict 
orders that they should not be inconvenien 
or molested, 

They surprised Payta when most of the 
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inhabitants were in bed, and afterwards 
sacked the town, taking special delight in the 
splendid embroidered clothes, which they put 
on over their own dirty trousers and jackets, 
not forgetting the wigs and laced hats which 
completed the outfit. Those who were too late 
to secure any men’s clothes, ‘‘ were obliged to 
take up with women’s gowns and petticoats 
which (provided there was finery enough) 
they made no scruple of putting on, and 
blending with their own greasy dress.’’ On 
the other hand, the men were extremely tem- 
perate in the matter of drink, and although 
they found great quantities of wine and 
spirits, only one man got drunk. 

After taking Payta, Anson tried to inter- 
cept the Manilla galleon on its way to 
Acapulco. He cruised about for four months, 
till their supplies of water were almost ex- 
hausted, and then, giving up the quest, put 
into ‘‘ Chequetan ’’’ (Sihuatanejo) for pro- 
vision against the voyage across the Pacific 
to China. Lack of water was a constant 
trouble, and references to their ‘‘ dreadful 
situation, having no other means left them 
of allaying their thirst than sucking the blood 
of the turtle which they caught ’’ remind one 
of the woes of the Ancient Mariner. The 
voyage across the Pacific to Macao took until 
November, 1742—over two years since their 
first setting out—and here the men had their 
firs; news from home. Refitting was con- 
siderably delayed by the wiles of the natives, 
but Anson turned the time to good account, 
as he had done at other seasons of waiting, 
by giving the men exercise in managing the 
guns, large and small. This had its reward 
when, in June, 1743, they actually en- 
countered the Manilla treasure-ship, by a 
secret voyage to the Philippines. Centurion 
captured the galleon at a loss of two killed 
and eighteen wounded, against Spanish 
casualities of sixty-seven killed and eighty- 
four wounded. 

From this triumphant action, Centurion 
returned to Canton to refit and, incidentally, 
help the merchants in coping with a dangerous 
fire in their warehouses. Anson finally left 
Canton on 15 Dec., returning home by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and arriving at Spithead 
on 15 June, 1744—having just missed the 
French fleet which was cruising in ‘‘ the 
chops of the Channel,” and which Centurion 
had run through, being concealed in a fog. 

Anson was received with enthusiasm, and 
was granted a peerage; and his biographer’s 
final reflection surely has its message for 
these times: ‘‘ that though prudence, in- 









trepidity and perseverance united are not 
exempted from the blows of adverse fortune ; 
yet in a long series of transactions, they 
usually rise superior to its power, and in the 
end rarely fail of proving successful.” 
Puytuis D. Hicks. 
39, Gaveston Road, 
Leamington, Warwickshire. 


OME DORSET WILLS AT SOMERSET 
HOUSE. — 1. Anpenpum, 1728 (See 
elxxvil. 399).—Francis Bennet, of Mere- 
fields House, Catstock (P.C.C. Brook, 199. 
County not given in Calendar). See Hutchins 
(1774, ii., p. 284), who describes him as an 
eminent attorney-at-law and many years 
steward to the family of Lord Stawell. Dated 
4 May and proved 4 July, 1728, by Ruth, 
relict and sole executrix. Mentions my 
cousin Brian Combe, the elder, and his six 
children now living. The three children of 
Elias Daw of Wickham in the parish of C. 
Elizabeth, wife of Mr. James Syndercombe, 
and her sister, Mrs. Mary Kinneston, my 
kinswomen. The Rev. Mr. John Hayne, 
rector of C. The Rev. Mr. Robert Wake, 
rector of Wraxall. My old friend, John 
Cheveley. Esq. Jabes Collier, of Symonde 
Inn, London. Mr. Peter Templeman, of 
Dorchester, and his wife; his brother, Wil- 
liam T., and his three sons. Witnesses: J. 
Rowell, Rob. Wake, Gre. Syndercombe, 
Georg. Harris. 

2. AppENDUM, 1730 (See clxxviii. 417). 
—Thomas Cooper, gent., late of DoRCHESTER, 
now of WreyMoutTsH and Lyme Reets (died at 
sea). (277 Auber). Dated 14 May, 1729; 
proved 14 Oct., 1730. Lands at Corfe Castle, 
Wareham and Weymouth. My sister, Eliza- 
beth Pitman; my nephew, John P. My 
nephews, George and Robert C. Exors., 
Peter Templeman, William Templeman, of 
Dorchester, and John Pitman. 


Frep. R. Gate. 


“AS BLACK AS NEWGATE’S 

KNOCKER.’’—At 6 S. iii. 248 (I quote 
the reference from Mr. G. L. Apperson’s 
‘English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases ’) 
a correspondent wrote that he had “ heard 
this expressive phrase used the other day by 
a servant.’’ This was in 1881. It seems to 
me curious that to-day, nearly sixty years 
later, I should have heard the same expression 
used by the woman who works in my flat. 
She is somewhere in the middle sixties. 


PEREGRINUS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HOGG. — Two 

letters by Hogg to Leigh Hunt follow. 
If any reader is able to offer comments on 
the subject-matter of these letters which will 
explain the allusions made by the writer, the 
undersigned, the present custodian of the 
letters will be grateful: 

12 Maida Place, Edgeware Rd 
June 27th 1838 





My dear Hunt, 

As the cruel fates prevented my saying to you 
the other evening all that my heart said on the 
subject of your Sind offer to me, I resolved to 
write to you on the following day, but Mary 
agreed with me that your visit was a sad cheat, 
(at least as far as I was concerned), and ought 
to go for nothing, and she promised to try for 
a few more hours of happiness with you on 
Monday eveng, so I delayed writing in the hope 
of seeing you. As usual with me, the hope 
proved a mockery, so I must leave you to 
imagine the thousand kind feelings with which 
my heart overflows to you: yours will readily 
understand them without the cold medium of 
a steel pen. One is accustomed to kind offers 
from kind people who really desire to perform 
all they promise; but that ready zeal put into 
instant activity, is as rare as it is inappre- 
ciable, and belongs only to the few, who 
resemble the Great Martyr in the good cause. 
I try to hope that your own affairs did not 
suffer materially from the loss of time that 
mine occupied. The promises of the “ Satirist ” 
have set my mind at rest, and, as the trial can- 
not come on for a year, I think it would be 
more prudent to let time soften the resentment 
of the member, before any direct application is 
made to him; but of this more when I see you. 
God grant that it be soon; in the meantime 
carry with you all grateful & kind things from 
your affect. friend. 

J. Hoge 


Make my kindest remembrances to Marianne, 
Thornton, and all who are kind enough to take 
interest in the sinner. 


33 Clifton Road 
December 18th. 
My dear Hunt, 

I thank you for your letter. The sad con- 
tents were indeed made known to me by my 
unhappy child last week—that such a crisis 
was inevitable I had long foreseen—that I have 
done my utmost to prevent it, you will I hope, 
do me the justice to believe. And my entire 
want of success fully shows how incompetent 1 
must be to advise in such a juncture as this. 
As I can never recognize debt between parent 
and child, I do not consider myself a creditor, 
and can therefore have nothing to do with any 
arrangements that may be made. With regard 
to Thornton’s query as to my power to advance 
a sum of money for any purpose alluded to, 


| 








however peremptory, I have only to say that 
he little imagines the smallness of my powers, 
and the extent of the demands upon them at 
this moment to meet the daily necessities of my 
child and her family, if he thinks that I have 
any sum to spare apart from these claims. It 
is my intention to explain to Thornton my 
exact position, my income and the claims upon 
it, in order that he may be enabled to form a 
just estimate of my powers, which do not, I am 
sorry to say, go hand in hand with my wishes 
—but some days may pass before we meet, and 
as time presses, I hasten to tell you the fact 
most important to be known at this moment, 
that I can do nothing in the way of advancing 
money to however small an extent. I will 
endeavour to be hopeful as it becomes us to be, 
and am with kind wishes 
yr sincere friend 
J. Hogg 
F. L. PLeapwe tt. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


AN ARTILLERY PROJECTILE.—The fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared in the IIlus 
trated London News of 23 Sept., 1854: 

The Committee of Ordnance have had their 
attention drawn to a new projectile; it is a 
shell charged with a liquid which, when re 
leased by the concussion of the ball, becomes a 
sheet of liquid fire, consuming all within its 
influence, the smoke emitted also destroying 
human life. 

Was any action taken in regard to this 
invention? and, if so, with what result ! 
Who was the inventor ? 

J. H. Lestie, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


OPE ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, — 
In the Guardian, No. 66, Pope in an 
article on Cruelty to Animals, refers to one 
who was not given judiciary office because 
in his youth he was guilty of ‘‘ tearing and 
murdering of birds.’”” Another was expelled 
from the Senate because he ‘‘ dashed to the 
ground a bird that had taken refuge in his 
bosom.”” Pope gives no names, either of 
persons or places. 

Presumably these two incidents were 
matters of common knowledge in Pope’s day: 
Can any reader give me the particulars ? 

M. G. SeEcar. 


ELLIAMED.—Also in the same article 
(v. query above) Pope quotes from a 
Arabian author. This, the editor of the 
British Essayists Series says, was Telliamed. 
Who was Telliamed and what did he write! 
I should be much obliged for any informe 
tion your readers could give me. 


M. G. Secaz. 
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“ 4N OLD-FASHIONED LOOK.’’—Is any 
reader familiar with ‘‘ old-fashioned ”’ 
used with regard to a look or expression ? It 
is frequently used here—Cambridgeshire- 
Essex border—and I have heard it used by 
a Huntingdon village woman. I have failed 
to discover the inner meaning of the term. 
“He looked at me very old-fashioned like ”’ 
implies an unfriendly expression—possibly 
critical or aggressive. P. D. M. 


E NANTEOS CUP.—Nanteos, about 

3 miles from Aberystwyth, is the plds of 
a Cardigan county family. It has been for 
nearly two centuries the home of a cup to 
which superstition ascribes healing powers. 
Only a few months ago a sick child from this 
neighbourhood, 60 miles away, was taken 
there (by the parson of her parish !) to be 
cured by drinking out of the cup. The abbey 
of Strata Florida, about 12 miles from Nan- 
teos, was in the days of the Welsh princes 
second in wealth and dignity to no Welsh 
monastery. Its most cherished treasure was 
acup said to be made from wood of the Holy 
Cross. At the Dissolution this came, accord- 
ing to tradition, into the possession of Stead- 
man, the local magnate. Meyrick’s ‘ History 
of Cardiganshire ’ (Brecon ed., p. 249) traces 
the descent of his family from Galearbus, 
Duke of Arabia, to Richard Steadman, who 
married a daughter of William Powell, Esq., 
of Nanteos. Richard’s marriage might 
account for the presence of the cup at 
Nanteos; I should like to know how legend 
accounts for its presence at Strata Florida. 


Davip SaLmon. 
Narberth, Pem., 


THE BENEDICTINE EDITION OF THE 
FRENCH HISTORIANS.—I should be 
much obliged if any reader would inform me 
what this Benedictine edition is; through 
how long a period edited and published, and 
where. Also, what are the French historians 
comprised in it ? N 


THE ITALIAN IRON.—John Willes and 

John Smith were tried at Taunton 
Assizes on 4 Mar., 1851, for murder. After 
committing a theft in a house at Nempnett- 
Thrubwell, near Chew Stoke, they thought to 
avoid arrest by killing the aged occupiers, 
William Wilkins and his wife. The latter 
survived to give the evidence that brought the 
callous ruffians to the gallows on 23 Mar., 
1851. She identified the weapons used by 
them: a spade and an Italian iron. What 











is, or was, an Italian iron ? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


PRAINED CORMORANTS. — Well-known 

along the Devon coast as the shag, that 
voracious diving bird, the cormorant (green- 
eyed in all its thirty or more species), is 
tamed easily. Chinese inshore fishers train 
it to serve their ends. A ring is fastened 
around its neck while fishing, so that it may 
not swallow its prey. 

This practice was introduced into Europe 
some time after the Manchu foundation of 
the Ta Ching dynasty (1644). It even spread 
to England, so I have just learned: an event 
not surprising in view of the vogue for things 
Chinese during the reign of Charles II. Does 
the custom survive anywhere around our 
shores ? 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford, 


OPE, THE ‘‘GREEN MAN.’’—What is 
definitely known (not from fiction) about 
Mr. Cope, an ‘‘eccentric’’ who frequented 
Brighton about the time of the Regency, and 
who was nicknamed ‘‘ The Green Man,’’ his 
clothes, livery and all belongings possible 

being in that colour ? 

M. A. 


AR WORDS: “ JERRY.’’—How and 
when did the slang nickname ‘‘ Jerry ”’ 
originate, as meaning a German, and now 
usually superseding the ‘‘ Boche’’ of the 
Great War ? 
M. .A; H. 


‘TIM CROW” AS A ‘‘SPOTTER.” — 

Did Winston Churchill invent the term 
‘“ Jim Crow ”’ (derived from the old nigger 
minstrel song), as applied to a ‘‘spotter,’’ 
or watcher for enemy ’planes from a height ? 


M. A. H. 


“MHE EAGLE THAT STOLE A COAL 
FROM THE ALTAR.’’—What is the 
reference here ? Is it to any incident or pro- 
verbial saying in Scripture ? 
IGNORAMUS. 


RIGIN OF THE NAUTICAL WATCH.— 
How far back can the nautical four-hour 
watch be traced ? Could anyone tell me 
whether it was adopted from military cus- 
tom ? Is it observed throughout the sea ser- 
vices of the rest of the world ? 


PEREGRINUS. 
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‘TJOMER A LA MODE.’—In ‘N. and Q.’ 

for 1867, p. 297, ‘ Homer a la Mode,’ 
1664, is said to be by James Scudamore, who 
died in 1668. In this library we have a copy 
of ‘‘ Homer alamode, the second part,’’ 1681, 
and ‘‘ The second part of the second part ’’ 
of the same date, bound in one volume. A 
previous owner of this volume has written 
within that it was by James, afterwards Lord 
Scudamore, but this cannot be correct as the 
only James Viscount Scudamore was three 
years old only when this volume was pub- 
lished. Is the real author known ? 


F, C. Morgan, 
Librarian. 


QTROKE ENGRAVING. — Could anyone 

tell me the meaning of this expression, 
which, so far as I know, is now obsolete among 
painters and engravers ? For what sort of 
engraving was it used ? 


Hereford. 


F. R. 


‘* DEDLOCK.’’—This seems to have been a 
name for the porpoise. To what lan- 
guage or dialect does it belong ? Has it any 
independent meaning ? 
z. 


IPSIUS. — Can anyone refer me to the 
origin of the absurd story about the 
learned Lipsius, said to have composed a 
work when just born ? Does it occur in some 
contemporary satire ? R. E. F. 


“MO DUMPLE.’’—What is the meaning of 
this word ? (‘‘ Dumple it as yon list ’’). 
Is it Scotch ? A. B. C. 


UTHOR WANTED: AN XVIII-CENTURY 
DIARY.—I wonder if anyone can identify 
the writer of a late eighteenth-century 
manuscript account of a tour from London 
through the eastern Midlands into York- 
shire, thence to Manchester via Buxton 
and by canal to Liverpool, thence to 
— via Chester, where the diary abruptly 
ends. 

The diary covers Aug, 3 to Sept. 22, 1798. It 
is embellished with a number of water-colour 
drawings, presumably by the author, and ex- 
tended descriptions of Scarborough and Harro- 
gate, Liverpool and Chester. At Sheffield the 
writer visited friends, a “ Dr. Young” and a 
“Mr. Dickson.” 

There is no clue to the author’s identity 
except that on two occasions he refers to his 
wife as “Mrs. M.” It is possible that the 
diary has been printed; if so, I shall be glad 
to have details, 

A. J. H. 


Wigan. 





Replies. 


DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 


ENGLAND. 


[X noting some of those Directors of the 

Bank of England who were connected, by 
birth, marriage or residence, with Herts, | 
can supply a few additional details. 

(clxxix, 38, 80).—1, 4, 15, 84. Hovstoy 
Famity. ApranHam Houston (No. 15) and 
his brother Isaac inherited Redeswell manor, 
Much Hormead, in 1694, under the will of 
William Delawood. Their family had died 
out by 1758 and the manor had come to Jacob 
Houblon of Great Hallingbury, their brother 
Jacob’s grandson. This Jacob acquired 
Stonebury manor, Little Hormead, after the 
death of William Bownest in 1736. He was 
born in 1710, inherited Alswick manor, Lay- 
ston, in 1731, and died in 1770. 

(clxxix. 38).—5. Str Wutiiam Gore. 
Bought Tring manor in 1705, and it des 
cended in his family until sold by Charles 
Orlando Gore in 1786. In Cussans’s ‘Herts,’ 
Cashio Hundred, p. 21, footnote, is a descrip 
tion of Sir William Gore’s funeral through 
London on Jan. 29, 1707(08). In 1714 his 
son, William Gore, re-paved Tring church 
with freestone, painted the pillars and 
arranged ‘‘a handsome vestry ’’ under the 
belfry. His wife died on Mar. 4, 1705, age 
fifty-two. His and other Gore monuments ate 
in Tring church. 

(clxxix. 38).—8. Str Tuomas _ ABNEY. 
Appears to have leased Theobalds Park from 
William Bentinck, Earl of Portland, Dr. 
Watts spent the latter part of his life ther 
with Sir Thomas and Lady Abney. 

(clxxix. 38). — 14. THomas GoppaRD. 
Married Elizabeth Shalcrosse (b. c. 1652) at 
St. Mary Savoy, on Dec. 20, 1670. The parish 
register records this marriage of ‘‘ Thomas 
Goddard of St. Dionis Backchurch, about 36, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Shallcrosse of St. Mary 
Savoy, spinster about 18, with the consent 
of her mother Eliza Catherina Shallcross 
widow.’’? From Thomas, the second son, was 
descended William Shallcross Goddard, 
barrister-at-law, Lincoln’s Inn. John, the 
fourth son, was born on Dec. 5, 1682. He 
married Anne, daughter of Joseph Gulston, 
and died without issue on July 5, 1736, being 
buried at Digswell. His wife Anne died 
Nov. 1, 1756, aged sixty-nine, and was also 
buried there. He lived in Pall Mall, and 
was Commissary to Spain. Isabella, the 
third daughter, was a noted beauty, and 
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married Richard Willis, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester 1715, Salisbury 1721, Winchester 
1723-24, and Prelate of the Order of the 
Garter. They had issue. Vere, the youngest 
daughter, died unmarried on Aug. 18, 1709, 
aged twenty-six, and was buried at Digswell. 
Thomas Goddard, the Director, bequeathed a 
charity to the poor of St. Helen’s, London. 

(clxxix. 57).—35. Str NaTHANIEL GOULD. 
By his wife Frances Hartopp he had two 
daughters, Mary, wife of Sir Francis St. 
John, Bart., and Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Cooke. Lady Gould was buried at Stoke 
Newington on Nov. 28, 1711. For his will 
see East Herts Archaeological Society’s 
Transactions, x., pp. 268, 269. His tomb in 
the corner of Bovingdon churchyard bears 
only the inscription Vir Honestus, in accord- 
ance with his will, 

(clxxix. 57). — 41. Str Peter Dems. 
Ancestor of the Delmé Radcliffe family of 
Hitchin Priory, 

(clxxix. 57).—50. Str Witt1am Des Bov- 
veriE. His father Sir Edward, bought 
Andrews La Mote manor, Cheshunt, in 1692, 
and More Hall (Gobions) manor, North 
Mymms, in 1693. Under his will, 1694, 
Cheshunt manor was sold at once, and More 
Hall was sold by Sir William’s brother Jacob 
in 1697. 

(clxxix. 57).—52. Jonn Goutp. See East 
Herts Archaeological Society’s Transactions, 
x., p. 269. 

(clxxix. 57).—65. Witt1am Gore. See 
No, 5, Str Wittram Gore. 

(clxxix, 80).—81, 93, 118. Raper Famity. 
Mosrs Raper (No. 93), son of MatrHew 
(No. 81), and brother of Matrnew (No, 118). 
Moses Raper bought Thorley manor from 
William Billers, his father-in-law, in 1714. 
His tablet in Thorley church records his death 
on Mar. 30, 1748, and his wife Martha’s on 
Mar. 18, 1725. Matthew’s (No. 118) tablet 
there, records his death on June 18, 1748, 
aged seventy-three, and his wife Mary Eliza- 
beth’s on April 11, 1760, aged seventy-seven. 

(clxxix. 80).—92. Humpurey Morice. 
Married (2) Katherine, daughter of Peter 
Paggen and widow of William Hale of 
King’s Walden. Paggen, second son of this 
William Hale, M.P. Herts 1747, until his 
death, married at Whitehall Elizabeth, the 
third daughter of the said Humphrey Morice, 
and d.s.p, Apr. 3, 1755, aged forty. 

(clxxix. 115).—157. Ricnarp Srrarron. 
John Stratton bought The Gage or Gaze 
Place, Little Berkhamsted, in 1780, and in 
1789 built the tower known as Berkhamsted 





Monument, as an astronomical observatory. 
The family still owns The Gage. 

(clxxix. 115).—172. Gustavus BRanper. 
His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Francis 
Gulston, of Wyddial, and New Inn, St. 
Clement Danes. She was baptized at Wyd- 
dial in May 1736, and was living in 1797. 

(clxxix, 115).—175. Peter (JEAN PIERRE) 
GaussEn. Died at Hotwells, Bristol, Nov. 
20, 1788, aged sixty-six. He bought Brook- 
mans manor, North Mymms, in 1786, and it 
descended in the family until 1906. His son, 
Samuel Robert Gaussen, Sheriff of Herts 
1790, M.P. for Warwick 1796, born London 
Feb. 27, 1750, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Jacob Bosanquet of Broxbourne Bury, and 
died Aug. 14, 1812, buried at North Mymms. 

(clxxix. 115).—188. Wittiam HatHep. 
His second wife was Frances, daughter of 
John Caswall of Lombard Street, London, 
M.P. for Leominster 1741 (d. Mar. 18, 1742) 
by Rebecca, daughter of Towne of 
London. As regards his first wife Brassey, 
Brassey and Caswall commenced banking at 
The Acorn, Lombard Street, in 1700. 

(clxxix. 115).—200. Danrex Gites. His 
parents came from Caen, Normandy, in 1725. 
He married Elizabeth Messman. Bought 
Youngs manor, Standon, in 1796, and it des- 
cended to his son Daniel, who d. unmarried 
in 1831. It thereafter passed by the marriage 
of Christopher Puller, grandson of No. 201, 
with Louisa Puller King, dau. and heiress 
of Joseph King and Mary Giles. 

(clxxix. 131).—221. Perer Isaac THEL- 
Luson. His younger brother, George Wood- 
ford Thellusson, bought Aldenham manor in 
1799, and it passed in 1805 through the trus- 
tees of their father’s will, to him. 

(clxxix. 131).—223. Witt1am Mawnnine. 
Samuel Smith, the brother of his first wife, 
purchased Woodhall Park, Watton-at-Stone, 
in 1801, and it still belongs to his descend- 
ants. The Totteridge parish registers include 
William Manning (presumably his father), 
buried Dec. 1, 1791, aged sixty-three; on June 
20, 1795, Frederick, son of William and Mary 
Manning, born on May 25, was buried, ‘‘hav- 
ing been named in Billiter Square in the 
parish of St. Andrew Undershaft in the City 
of London ’’: on Nov. 12, 1798. Charlotte, 
their infant daughter, was buried, aged four 
days; on July 20, 1812, their eldest son Wil- 
liam Henry was buried, having died in New 
Street, Spring Gardens, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, on July 13, in his twentieth year. 

(clxxix. 131).—225. Jonn Pucer. Resided 
at Poynter’s Grove, Totteridge. His mem- 
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orial tablet in Totteridge church states that 
he died in his forty-fifth year; ‘‘ his remains 
are deposited in the family vault at Padding- 
ton.’’ Another tablet there to his widow 
Catherine, dau. of ‘‘ the late Dr. Hawkins, 
Bishop of Raphoe,’’ who d. Feb, 11, 1842, 
aged seventy-seven, and was also deposited in 
the vault at Paddington. 

(clxxix. 131).—232. Grorce Dorrien, His 
wife was Grace, daughter of Sir William 
Ashurst. She d. Nov. 29, 1826, aged fifty- 
three. The Dorrien memorial window, with 
inscriptions, in Great Berkhamsted church, 
has the arms of Dorrien impaling Ashurst: 


Gules, a cross between four fleurs-de-lis 
Argent. 
(clxxix. 167). — 274. Money WuGRam. 


Half-brother of No. 252, being the son of Sir 
Robert Wigram, lst Bart., by his second wife 
Eleanor, dau. of John Watts, of Southamp- 
ton. She was b. Apr. 1, 1767; married June 
23, 1787, d. Jan. 23, 1840. Money Wigram’s 
wife was born Noy. 22, 1801, and married 
Apr. 19, 1822. 

(clxxix. 167).—292. Henry James PREs- 
cott. His grandfather, Thomas Blackmore, 
of Covent Garden, bought Briggens Park in 
1740. 

(clxxix. 182).—313. Henry WOLLASTON 
BuakE. His father, William Blake, bought 
Danesbury, Welwyn, in 1819, and was Sheriff 
of Herts in 1836. He died Nov. 24, 1852. 

(clxxix. 182).—318. Henry Hucxs Grass. 
Aldenham Hall (Penne’s Place) was acquired 
by Henry Coghill in 1640. It passed by 
inheritance through the Hucks and Noyes 
families, and in 1842 came to the cousin of 
Sarah Noyes, George Henry Gibbs, the father 
of the above. 

(clxxix. 182).—325. Jonn Witti1am Brrcu. 
2nd son of the Rev. William Rous Birch. 
Married, June 1852, Julia, eldest daughter 
of Joseph Arden. Mrs. Temperance Arden 
bought Rickmansworth Hall in 1831 as trus- 
tee under her husband’s will. Under the 
trusts it came to Joseph Arden, who d. June 
30, 1879, when it was sold to his son-in-law, 
John William Birch. He was head of the 
firm of Messrs. Mildred, Goyeneche and Co. 


(clxxix. 200).—341. Str Avcustus PRE- 
vost, Bart. Of Balham, and La Forét, 
Geneva. His wife, Florence Fordham, was 


b. July 1, 1848, and married Oct. 3, 1867. 
(clxxix. 200).—352. Recinatp Epen JoHN- 
Buried at Gilston, aged seventy-five. 
200). — 356. Witt1am = Dovro 
Partner in Hoare, Miller and Co. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


STON. 
(clxxix. 
Hoare. 





TRADE ROUTES (clxxix. 189). — Ther 

were originally three routes by means of 
which goods from the East reached the West 
in olden days, and Bunbury or Tozer’s 
‘Ancient Geography and History’ may bp 
essential to follow my route, as years ago | 
traversed the first part from Pekin and 
Harbin to the Tibetan border, where Kan-Sy 
and East Tibet join hands, 

The jade route overland, leaving Pekin, 
ran through Mongolia, first Inner and then 
Outer, and down into Kan-Su, thence Tibet 
and Eastern Turkestan to the Tarim basin, 
onward through Khotan and Kashgar, and 
still on through the pass of Tereh to the 
valley of the Oxus. Here the route alter 
nated, a small trade going to the shores of 
the Caspian and across this to the European 
centres, but a larger share of the trade went 
farther south, by the highlands across Persia 
to Tabriz; thence skirting Asia Minor and 
crossing the Euphrates, it reached eventually 
Byzantium and finally Rome. I have omitted 
the crossing of the Euxine and the Propontis, 
as they are elementary. 

The variation in the land route was 
marked even in historical times, and alterna 
tive routes were established for these reasons, 
Periodical raids by Mongol tribes would 
render a route unsafe and impassable at 
times; again, Central Asia has a variable 
climate, wet and dry spells being encountered; 
internecine warfare also held up for periods 
the legitimate carvan trade, The Poli 
brothers were detained nearly a year in 
Bokhara—through a dispute betwixt two 
rulers through whose areas passed the cara 
van track to the East. A final reason lay in 
the vagaries of the Oxus River, which has 
changed its course frequently in the last four 
thousand years, flowing now into the Caspian, 
now into the Aral Sea. The diversion to the 
latter sea caused much mountain travel, and 
hence an easier route had to be ascertained. 

Communication by the open sea had existed, 
we know, from about the second millenium 
B.c. between China and India. The Chinese 
annals record that in the twelfth century B.C. 
and before, trade by sea had assumed large 
proportions. The 17th Book of Strabo—round 
about the first century a.p.—and the 6th and 
12th Books of Pliny’s History, confirm the 
foregoing, though the former is relying 
largely on Aristobulos, an early writer. Mer 
tion is made of sandalwood being export 
from India westwards, and there is a refer 
ence to coasting vessels touching at some 
‘Golden Peninsula”? (Malacca, I presume). 
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This was a slow route as it meant coasting 
down the China Seas and round the Straits 
of Malacca and up the Bay of Bengal and 
round to Taprobane, or, as we call it to-day, 
Ceylon, thence up the coast, through the 
Ormuz Gulf and the Persian Gulf to Basrah 
—and here either across the desert or round 
the Arabian coast to the African port of 
Myos Hermuz. 

The third route from the East to the West 
was determined by the discovery by Hippalus 
of the monsoons, though they had been known 
to the ancients for a thousand years before. 
The word ‘‘ monsoon ’’ is derived from the 
Arabic Mauzim—meaning ‘“‘season,’’ as 
these must have been used on small journeys 
by both Arab and Dravidian seamen, in their 
nautical intercourse, From November to 
March they blow from the North-East, and 
from April to October from the South-West, 
and I have little doubt but what the ships 
of Solomon that, as we are told, ‘ sailed 
every three years from Ezion Geber, and 
brought back gold, silver, apes and peacocks,” 
utilised these aids round about 1000 to 
1100 B.c. 

Sailing direct from Ceylon and India, I 
think the journey was broken at Socotra, as 
this island marked the barrier where Arab 
baggalas and Indian pattamars exchanged 
goods. Few islands have figured more in 
legend than this, as it is the Sanskrit ‘‘Abode 
of the Blest,”’ the Dvipa Sukhadhara, and in 
the time of Hatasu, the Egyptian Queen, 
1900 B.c., we find her merchant fleet came here 
for bitter aloes which were used medicinally 
in Egypt. 

Strabo tells us, as also does the Periplous 
of the Red Sea, of the great Greek settlements 
that existed in the Tamil Kingdoms of Chola 
and Chera, and how the Javana (Greeks) 
were enlisted in the King’s bodyguard. We 
are told the Javana came in their large oared 
galleys—at least of fifty oars—and we learn 
also that they had a special quarter assigned 
to them in which their rules and laws were 
upheld, in the Chola city of Kaviripaddinam, 
and that Greek workmen were employed in 
erecting the Chola royal palace at Argaru— 
the capital. All this speaks of trade and 
Intercourse on a gigantic scale in B.c, and 
early A.D, eras. 

Pepper was largely brought across to 
Europe from the East Indies; as Pliny tells 
Us, it fetched in his day about 15 denarii — 
nine shillings—for every pound. Long 
after his time cities paid their rents in pepper 
— 4 peppercorn rent ’’ to-day means nothing 














when any café in Limehouse or in the New 
York Bowery supplies it on the table free— 
but there was a time when alchemists mea- 
sured it grain by grain. Precious stones, 
and muslin (a South Deccan city gave this 
name) goods came from India, but a fair 
business in furs on the overland route was 
done; as the Periplous shows that valuable 
skins from animals that roamed in the 
Pamirs, Altai, and Himalayan ranges were 
regularly trapped and exported to Europe. 


GrorGcE PERCIVAL-KAYE, 
Late Lieutenant, R.N. 


ARSONS SURNAME (clxxix. 246).— 
Canon C. W. Bardsley in his ‘ English 
Surnames’ (1897), pp. 88, 187, gives among 
forms from Peter the shorter ‘ Parr” 
(among others), from which, with the 
patronymic added, we get our Parsons. And 
elsewhere, after quoting Chaucer’s ‘ Persons 
Prologue ’ 

Sire preest, quod he, art thou a vicary? 

Or art thou a Person? say soth by thy fay. 
continues : 

Our “ Parsons,” as Mr. Lowther thinks, are 
but a form of “ Piers’ son,” that is, ‘‘ Peters’ 
son.” It is, however, quite possible for them 
to be what they more nearly resemble; indeed, 
I find the name occurring as such in the case 
of ‘Walter le Persone,’ found in the Parlia- 
mentary Rolls. 

Robert Parson. Autobiography of Sir John 
Bramston. John Paressone. History of Nor- 
folk (Blomefield). William Persona. Hundred 


Rolls. 
A. R. Bay.ey. 


Your correspondent has obviously forgotten 
the famous Jesuit, Robert Parsons, who was 
clearly not born ‘‘ after the Reformation.” 
Professor Weekley (‘ Romance of Names,’ p. 
147) compares the name with ‘‘ Vicars ” and 
‘* Monks,’”’ and kindly suggests that he may 
have been ‘‘ the parson’s man.’’ But, alas, 
we cannot ignore MacTaggart the son of the 
priest, and Macnab, the son of the abbot, 
and MacTavish, the son of the nun. Yet, 
even so, these parents may have been layfolk 
who played these parts in the medieval plays 
and pageants. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 

The person, parsoun, parsone, etc., was a 
holder of a parochial benefice centuries before 
the Reformation. The modern surname 
Parsons does not necessarily indicate that an 
ancestor was a parson or parson’s son. He 
may have been a labourer at the rectory. For 
instance, in the Subsidy Roll for Leicester- 
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shire about 1327 appears the description 
‘‘ atte Persones,’’ and in a Bedfordshire Gaol 
Delivery Roll of 1330 ‘‘ Thomas of the par- 
sones de Lutlyngton ’? (G.D. 124, m.3). For 
further evidence on the point reference may 
be made to ‘ A Guide to the Origin of British 
Surnames,’ pp. 119, 141. 


C. L’ Estrance Ewen. 


IDERDOWNS  (clxxix. 209).—Judging 

from the records of my own firm, and I know 
of none earlier in our particular trade of bed- 
ding manufactures, it would seem fairly safe 
to say that eider-down and goose-down quilts 
were in fairly general use by the year 1830 or 
thereabouts. I venture this opinion on the 
evidence of a printed price-list issued in 1845 
by Fanny Heal and Son (the widow and son 
of our founder), which catalogues the various 
qualities, sizes and prices of Down Quilts and 
Duvets then being made by the firm. In the 
wording of the catalogue no claim is made on 
the score of novelty, and as no fewer than 
forty items are listed it may be assumed that 
a good demand for this product was already 
well established. The earliest mention of the 
term ‘ Eider-down Quilt’’ quoted in the 
‘O.E.D.’ is from Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Queen of 
Hearts,’ published in 1859—‘‘ a sweet little 
eider down quilt as light as roses.’’ Quilts 
padded with flock or wool were in use as 
early as the seventeenth century, but these 
were not used as a coverlet to the sleeper but 
rather as an overlay for the bedding itself 
in order to yield additional softness. 

The ‘‘ eiderdowns ”’ described by L. E. A. 
as being ‘‘ covered in a red ground cotton 
having a Paisley pattern on it’’ were more 
likely to have been goose-down quilts and so 
covered they were usually supplied for second- 
ary bedrooms, such as nurseries, up to within 
recent years. The eider down quilts which 
appear in the price-list before me are de- 
scribed as being made with 
one side silk and the other soft twilled cotton, 
the centres of the upper sides are tufted with 
silk tufts and the borders quilted in diamonds 

. and are decidedly the warmest, the lightest 
and the most elegant coverings that are made. 
These were known as “‘ Bordered Quilts ’’ but 
a cheaper make—‘‘ Plain Quilts’’—had no 
quilted border. ‘‘ Duvets,’ our catalogue 
goes on to say, 
are loose cases filled with Down and are similar 
to those in general use on the Continent... . 
As they have a larger quantity of Down in pro- 
portion to their size than the Quilts they are 
applicable wherever extreme warmth is 
required. 








The real eiderdown quilts which we make 
to-day are cased entirely with a thin Japaneg 
silk, or English sarcenet, for the sake of light 
weight, and the quilting is in the form of 
squares or diamonds. Of recent years a very 
luxurious and decorative quilt has been 
formed of the eider duck pelts joined together, 
These are used without any outer covering. 


AMBROSE Hear, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


‘TORALIUMS (clgxviii. 425; clxxix. 16), — 
It is difficult to understand on what 
grounds James McLintock of Barnsley can 
have claimed to have been the inventor of 
the down quilt, as stated at the last refer 
ence for this form of bed cover was well 
known long before the eighteen-sixties (se 
‘ Eiderdowns’ above). ‘‘ Toralium”’ is an 
unfortunate example of word-coining. The 
Latin toral means a valance to a couch or 
bed, i.e. a short vertical drapery, and nota 
cover laid upon a horizontal surface. 


AMBROSE Heat. 


OTNOTES (clxxix. 208, 250, 282). —I 

claim pride of place as one of the only re 
maining ‘‘Foot-annotators,’’ if not the only 
surviving addict to this infuriating practice. 
When I translated M. le Capitaine d’Arpen- 
tigny’s work on Chirognomy, ‘ La Science de 
la Main’ in 1886, my book contained 41 
pages. For the most part the lower half, or 
more, of each page was filled with footnotes. 
There were 468 of them numbered consecu- 
tively, and furthermore there were in these 
notes note-signs referring to the original 
Latin, Greek, French, German and Italian 
and even Arabic, Persian, and Turkish pas 
sages which occurred in the upper part of the 
‘“‘ notes.’’ That this was not a mere disease 
of childhood, to be gotten over in maturer 
age was expressed by the publication of my 
completely useless but delightful-to-have 
constructed work on ‘ Barnacles in Nature 
and in Myth’ (Oxford, 1928). To quote 
from the ‘‘ Preface by way of ‘ First Aid 
for Reviewers,’’ the volume ‘‘ has no reason 
whatever for existence, it serves no ueeful 
purpose, and supplies no want, long-felt or 
otherwise.’’ The Inder Auctorum compris 
the names of nearly 300 ‘‘ authorities.” “ An 
ineradicable passion for verifying references 
and a hobby for footnotes amounting to 
mania ”’ (this was quoted in a review in Isis 
in May 1929, vol. xii., pp. 340-41) resulted 
in a volume of 175 pages, the concluding # 
pages of which contained 300 (foot)notes. I 
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think that this establishes the claim of my | “"T)} HE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS” 
works to rank with Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and (clxxix. 246).—Probably Bishop Berke- 


Fall,’ Bayle’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and Wanley’s 
‘Wonders’ (2 vols., 1806), to name but three 
of the great foot-annotators. Holbrook Jack- 
son's ‘Anatomy of Bibliomania’ is not 
allowed to compete. In his two volumes we 
find six to twelve footnotes to every page, but 
eertain works, e.g., Dibdin, Lang, Hazlitt, 
Roberts, Rosenbach, Elton, de Ricci, Iolo 
Williams, Spencer, Burton, and several others 
are each responsible for .over 100 foot-notes 
peppering the pages of the ‘ Anatomy of 
Bibliomania.’ 

Here is my ‘“‘ Apologia.’’ I have made it 
a rule, whenever I refer in my text to any 
matters not of my own cognisance, or set 
down out of other Authors, to append in foot- 
notes the locus of the information that I 
impart, I am overwhelmed with frantic and 
furious commination, but I do not care. 
Liberavi animam meam and I have stolen no 
man’s thunder. 

Epwarp HErOn-ALLEN. 


THE LUCCOMBE OAK (clxxix. 244).—The 
Luccombe Oak (rectius Lucombe) was 
raised by Lucombe, a nurseryman of Exeter, 
from seeds sown about 1762. A full account 
of this oak will be found on p. 1852, etc., vol. 
iii of Loudon’s ‘ Arboretum et Fruticetum 
Britannicum.’ There is, however, no refer- 
ence in Loudon’s account to the tree which 
your correspondent says was visited by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. This may have 
been either at Lucombe’s Nursery in Exeter 
or possibly at Killerton Park, the seat of the 
Acland family, a few miles beyond Exeter, 
where there are many fine specimens of this 
tree. Loudon also mentions specimens at 
Leigh Court, Somerset. 
H. Taptey-Soper. 


E STURGEON (clxxix. 245).—I have by 
me a cutting relating to the capture of 


a Royal Sturgeon in the river Exe off Powder- | 


ham in 1897; this fish was caught by a 
salmon fishing crew from Topsham and 
weighed nearly 3 cwt. It was 8 ft. 2 ins. 
long and 3 ft. 5 ins. in circumference. About 
the year 1884 one described as ‘‘ of much 
smaller dimensions was caught at Topsham.”’ 


H. Taprey-Soper. 


‘THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA ” (clxxix. 
261).—The City Library, Exeter, con- 
tains a copy of the ‘ Penny Cyclopaedia’ in 


30 vols, 1833-1858. H. Taprey-Soper. 





ley’s doctrine that ‘“‘ mind and mind-depend- 
ent phenomena alone exist ’’ called forth the 
exaggerated importance given to mental asso- 
ciation. Berkeley died in 1753. His system 
of Philosophy is specially set out in Frazer’s 
‘ Berkeley.’—Blackwood’s Philosophical Clas- 
sics (Edinburgh). 

There is a ccomplete exposition of the prin- 
ciple of mental suggestion (‘‘ Association of 
Ideas ’’) followed by a historical account of 
the development of its recognition from Aris- 
totle, who was its earliest expositor, down to 
the late Dr. Bain (died 1903) in Dr. Maher’s 
‘ Psychology.’ — Stonyhurst Philosophical 
Series (Longmans), 

Useful matter on the subject in the sphere 
of Ethics is to be found in Dr. H. Sidgwick’s 
‘History of Ethics’ (Macmillans). 


R. B. Heppte. 


TOMBSTONES: DATES AND LETTER- 

ING (clxxix, 211, and references there 
given), — When visiting old churches I 
have for many years past made a prac 
tice of examining gravestones with a view 
to discovering records of any pre-seventeenth- 
century interments, but have failed to do so. 
In the case of interior church burials, usually 
associated with some form of monument, 
many inscriptions are recorded dating back 
to the fifteenth century, still legible but usu- 
ally inscribed in Latin. 

In Derbyshire churchyards it is unusual to 
find tombstones with recorded dates more 
than about 250 years old, but as the inscrip- 
tions are mostly carved on lime or grit stone 
surfaces they have naturally suffered disinte- 
gration from exposure. 

In the churchyard of St. Mary’s parish of 
Ecclesfield, Yorks (the church described by 
‘* Dodsworth ’’ as the Minster of the Moors) 
I noticed recently two well-preserved tomb- 
stones dated 1600. Between forty and fifty 
burials took place in that year according to 
the Register. The gravestones appeared to 
be of local moorland stone and the surfaces 
do not seem to have suffered much deteriora- 
tion, notwithstanding 340 years of exposure 
to the weather. The registers commence in 
1558; the name ‘‘ Wyldsmith ”’ is recorded 
in that year, whilst in July 1560 was interred 
“‘ Edward Creswycke.’’ As these surnames 
are still to be found amongst the local inhabit- 
ants of Sheffield Borough, it is fair to regard 
their bearers as descendants. 

F. Brappoury. 
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The memorial referred to is at Walberton, 
and is 


To the Memory of | Charles Cook | who lost 
his Life | by the fall of a Tree | the 20th of 
March 1767 | Aged 50 Years 
How many ways there are 
To take away our Breath 
One most uncommon fell to me 
And lodg’d me in pale Death 
My Wife most dear did mourn and fear 
And Loth to part with me 
I said don’t Grieve for I believe 
That I shall Glory ‘see 
A. H. W. Fynmone. 


Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


ESLIE: LESLEY (clxxix. 244). — Mr. 
W. C. MacKenzie in ‘ Scottish Place- 
Names,’ pp. 80-81, says: 

Lyn is an element in Scottish names that is 
of frequent occurrence both as a prefix and a 
suffix. As a prefix, it appears usually as lyn or 
lin (i.e. loin, the locative form of Gae, lann, 
W. lian, an enclosure, with a sense-development 
of “ enclosed field,’ or simply “‘ land” in Scot- 
land, and ‘‘ church” in Wales; cf. also, Gae. 
lian, a meadow.... : As a suffix, lyn is an 
element in names like Leslie, Aberdeenshire 
(the Fifeshire Leslie takes its name from its 
Aberdeen namesake); Roslin; and _ Stirling. 
Early forms of Leslie are: c. 1180, Lesslyn; 
1219 Lescelin. The prefix here seems to be 
Ir. leisc, literally a spot of ground, but in 
topography having, no doubt, an _ extended 
sense~levelopment. (Cf. Auchinleisk, Ross- 
shire, and _ Boleskine, Inverness-shire—1227, 
Buleske—for what is apparently the same 
element.) 

Leslie, a barony or parish in the district of 
the Gazioch, Aberdeenshire, was the earliest 
recorded possession of, and gave name to, the 
family, upon a cadet branch of which was 
afterwards (1457/8) bestowed the dignity of 
Earl of Rothes. 

A. R. Bay.ey. 


The family of Lesleys imagine themselves 
to be descended from a hero who overthrew a 
Hungarian champion: see ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward,’ chapter xxxvii, which gives an 
imaginary etymology of the word. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


REAKING UP SCHOOL (clxxix, 223).— 

On the retirement of our schoolmaster in 

1937 I contributed the following to the 
Stamford Mercury: 


Perhaps his most novel experience, one that 
does not fall to many schoolmasters, was at 


Huttoft [Lincs.] in 1907, when he was “ barred 








out” on Clerk Thursday. Clerk Thursday, thy 


origin of which is a mystery, was 
It fo 


time Easter 


celebrations. 


pest of old. 
lowed Ash 


Wednesday, and it was customary for boys to 
bar the master from school and to keep hin 
out until he had promised the plotters a half. 
day’s holiday. This custom of locking out th 
master is mentioned in Louth Corporation 
records for 1647. 


The custom was also observed at Kirton 
Lindsey, Lincs, circa 1870. A reference tp 
Welsh observance will be found af clx, 309 
327, and to the Midlands at 10 S., iii, 296, | 


Church Street, Burgh, Lincs. 


A. L. Cox, 


The school custom of “ barring out” » 
a means of getting holidays was in vogn 


widely beyond Wales. 


Johnson, in his Life 


of Addison, relates how the discreet Spectator 


was once the leader of such an affair. 


Gib 


bon may have had this incident in mind when 
he wrote: ‘‘the mimic scene of a rebellion 
has displayed, in their true colours, the mir 
isters and patriots of the rising generation,” 


for Addison became a minister. 


There is a 


long and rather gaseous account of the prac 


tice in Brand’s 


441 (Bohn). 


‘Popular Antiquities,’ i. 


HIBERNICUS. 


*QCRATCH A RUSSIAN AND YOU 

FIND A TARTAR”? (clxxix. 223), — 
King, 856, quotes ‘‘ Grattez le Russe et vous 
trouverez le Cosaque (ou le Tartare)”’ as said 
by le Prince de Ligne. 


FPOLK-LORE OF DRESSING 
2 


HIBERNICUs. 


(clxxix. 


45, 286).—I lately heard that apron-strings 


unfastened mean either 


‘** He loves you very 


much ”’ or as a variation, ‘‘ Someone is think 
ing about you.”’ 


‘ PICKWICK’: 


M. A. H. 


TWO QUERIES (clxxix 


137, 197). — (1) Nixon the Prophet 
Walter Wren, the famous coach, was able to 
answer every question in Calverley’s exammr 
tion paper on ‘ Pickwick’ except that about 
Nixon. A book, little-known to-day, ‘ Memoir 
of Extraordinary Popular Delusions,’ 
Charles Mackay, 2 vols., 1869, supplies some 
details of him in Vol. 
described as born of poor parents but # 
ignorant and stupid that nothing could k 


made of him. 


i 


p. 238. 


He is 


Most people thought him 


insane and paid no attention to his strange 
unconnected discourses. : 
saying brought him a reputation. Ploughing 
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in a field, he stopped and exclaimed with a 
wild look, ‘‘ Now, Dick! now, Harry! O, ill 
done, Dick! O, well done, Harry! Harry has 
gained the day!’’ His fellow-labourers were 
puzzled but the next day brought news from 
a messenger that at the every time Nixon had 
spoken, Richard ITI had been slain at the 
Battle of Bosworth, and Henry VII pro- 
claimed King of England. 

The fame of the new prophet having 
reached the King, Nixon was called to the 
Court, but, before the messenger arrived, 
knew of the invitation and ran about in great 
distress of mind, calling out that he must be 
“clammed,”’ that is, starved. The King 
hid a diamond and asked the prophet about 
it, who answered, ‘‘ Those who hide can find.”’ 
Nixon was always in fear of starvation and 
asked leave to return to his own country. 
Orders were given that he should have as 
much to eat as he wanted. An officer was 
deputed to provide him with four meals a 
day, but this guardian was called away sud- 
denly on a matter of life and death by the 
King, and he rode off without thinking of 
Nixon, and returning three days later, found 
him in the King’s closet starved to death, as 
he had predicted. The prophecies given are 
of the vague sort which require special 
elucidation, and mention no particular time. 
But his biographers declare that ‘‘ most of 
them have proved, or will prove, true.’ 


SENEx. 


ERSIAN FLOWERS AND TREES 
(clxxix. 154).—Many of the parents of 
our choice varieties of cultivated fruits are 
considered by experts to have come to Europe 
from Persia. Ancient literature proves that 
country was one of the most civilised and 
luxurious in the pre-Christian ages, and even 
then was famed for its fruits. How many of 
them actually were natives of Persia, or 
were brought at remote dates from China 
(where horticulture was a fine art thousands 
of years since), can never be really more than 
conjectured. They include Almonds, Peaches 
and Nectarines, all of which are believed to 
have one common ancestry in the wild 
Almond. 
_ The red-flowering Peach (Prunus persica) 
18 one of our most beautiful spring-blossom- 
ing shrubs or small trees, and its double- 
flowered variety surpasses the single. 

Though W. H. J. in his query says the 
Lilac is not mentioned in the enlarged edition 
(1636) of Gerard‘s ‘ Herbal,’ it certainly was 
described and figured in the original work, 





in 1597. The Lilac family is botanically 
Syringa, but that is the name commonly (and 
wrongly) used in everyday references to an 
entirely different shrub, known also as 
“‘ Mock Orange,” botanically regarded as 
Philadelphus, the many species and garden 
forms of which flower during summer after 
“lilac time.’ This confusion of names may 
explain why W. H. J. has failed to trace 
the early history of the Lilac, or ‘‘ Pipe 
Tree,’’ as it was sometimes called. Gerard 
(in 1597) wrote of ‘‘ white and blue Pipe 
Privets,’’ calling them Syringa alba and 
S. Coerulea. His illustrations show that the 
former was what we know as the Common 
Privet (a hedge-row shrub), but his S. coe- 
rulea was our purple lilac. An inventory of 
plants at the palace of Nonsuch, made by 
order of Thos. Cromwell, Earl of Essex (who 
died in 1540), included ‘‘ 6 Lilackes,’”’ and is 
quoted in J. C, Loudon’s ‘ Encyclopaedia of 
Plants,’ published in 1829. Bacon in 1625 


refers to ‘“‘ the Lelacke Tree’’; Sir Thos. 
Browne in 1658, and Evelyn in 1664, com- 
ment on methods of cultivating it. The 


Austrian Ambassador to Turkey had brought 
trees to Vienna in 1562, and from there the 
Lilac had been distributed over Western 
Europe. It is consequently evident that the 
Lilac (now known as Syringa vulgaris), was 
actually introduced before the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

Two other denizens of our gardens, Tulipa 
persica, a species of Tulip, and the Persian 
Yellow Rose are well known amongst horti- 
culturists. 

The forests of Persia have yielded several 
of our scarcer species of Oak, Ash and Maples, 
also Junipers and Black Walnut. The Mul- 
berry first came to England in the fifteenth 
century, and Persia was one of the countries 
where it was largely grown in early times 
for silk-producing purposes, the leaves being 
the favourite food of the silkworm. 

The Peaches of Tabriz and Meshed, the 
Figs of Kermanshah, and the Pears of 
Natanz have long been famed. 

So long ago as 1666, the French traveller, 
Tavernier, wrote in praise of the wines of 
Shiraz, proof that Persia had vineyards of 
excellence. 


G. M. 


RCHITECT: ARCHITECTURE (clxxix. 
221; s.v. ‘ Alphonsus, Emperor of Ger- 
many ’).—Mr. Wrtt1am WELLS bases one 
argument on the ground that this equation 
has no authority. But the silence of 
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‘N.E.D.’ does not settle the matter. I have 
already recorded seven examples, besides the 
passage from Peele, and have since found two 
more. Let one suffice: ‘‘ an house ybuilt for 
holy deed, With goodly architect, and 
cloisters wide,’’ Browne, ‘ Brit. Past.’ i. 
4, 405. 
GG... 


YNLLYN (clxxix. 224, 283).—Would not 

the provincial English ‘‘ kitchen ’’ satis- 
factorily translate the Welsh enllyn ? Defi- 
nitions of this use of ‘‘ kitchen ”’ in both the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary’ and _ the 
‘ Shorter Oxford’ agree that it denotes any- 
thing eaten as a relish with plain fare. It 
is the northern equivalent for ‘‘sauce’’ in 
the Scottish proverb, ‘‘ Hunger is the best 
kitchen.’’ The ‘E.D.D.’s’ illustrative quo- 
tations come from Scotland, the Border and 
the North of Ireland, but this meaning is 
understood in Lancashire and Cheshire also, 
and is in daily use in the Isle of Man. The 
corresponding word in the Manx language 
would be blass (the Irish blas). In the dia- 
lect blass has a derivative sense of ‘‘ intona- 
tion,’? “‘accent’’; ‘he hasn’ the right 
blass’’ means that his pronunciation of 
Manx lacks richness and sonority ; but liter- 
ally it means flavour, savour. Amvlass, 
‘“* mixed-flavours,’’ is a native term for a 
drink containing several ingredients. 

In the Pembrokeshire expression mentioned 
by Mr. Joun Evans, ‘‘ bread and soul,’’ the 
particular sense of ‘‘ soul ’’—relish, condi- 
ment—may be noted as an addition to those 
given by the ‘ E.D.D.’ 





W. W. GILL. 


ENONI, ONE OF MARSHAL PETAIN’S 
CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxxix. 225). — 

I should suppose (although I do not know for 
certain) that Marshal Pétain’s third 
Christian name, Benoni, is not to be attri- 
buted to any scriptural association but rather 
to some Italian ancestor or ancestress. 
Benoni is, in fact, quite a common surname 
in Italy, and ‘ Lorenzo Benoni,’ for instance, 
is the title of the well-known autobiographical 
novel by Giovanni Ruffini, the friend of Maz- 
zini, which was written in English and pub- 
lished by Constable. Another famous bearer 
of the name was the Franciscan Father 
Benoni who preached in Naples in 1798 the 
doctrines of the French Revolution. He was 
shot by order of Cardinal Ruffo. It may be, 


however, that Benoni Omer is the name of | 
some Arab chieftain with whom Pétain’s | 








— 


father or grandfather came in contact jp 
Algeria. 

Accurate details concerning Marshal 
Pétain’s family and Christian names could 
doubtless be found in a book by Le Goflic 
entitled ‘ Les Trois Maréchaux, Joffre, Foc 
et Pétain,’ Paris, 1920. Unfortunately I & 
not possess a copy of this work. 


G. CATALAnt, 


“MHE MAN IN THE IRON MASK" 
(clxxix. 124, 231).—Readers of ‘N, & Q 
would be indebted if Mr. Catatanr would 
provide a brief and compact précis of the 
evidence and conclusions reached by ¥, 
Maurice Duvivier in his ‘Le Masque & 
fer . . . ’ 1933, a work of which I now leam 

of for the first time. 
Wm. Jaccanp, 


THE LATINITY OF SCOTSMEN (elxzxir. 

224).—It cannot be stated that there wa 
ever a general opinion that a Scotsman’ 
Latin was poor. From early times ther 
have been brilliant Latin scholars amon 
natives of Scotland. In the sixteenth cen 
tury, and before he was sixteen years of age, 
Alexander Seton (subsequently Earl of 
Dunfermline and Lord Chancellor of Scot 
land) declaimed a learned oration of his own 
composing, De Ascensione Domini, publicly 
before the Pope, Gregory XIII, the cardinals 
and other prelates, in the Pope’s chapel in 
the Vatican, with great applause. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


UNGUSWAIL (MANGUSWAIL) 
(clxxix. 245).—From Watts’s ‘ Diction 

ary of the Economic Products of India’: 
Ophiorrhiza Mungos, Rubiacee. The Mor 
goose Plant. Habitat, A suffrutescent herb, met 

with in the Khasia mountains and Assam; 
Ceylon, etc. Among the Sinhalese, it has got 
the name of naga walli from the fact that it is 
supposed by them to be a specific against the 
bites of the ribbon snake. Its name O. Mungos 
(the Ichneumon plant) is derived from the fact 
that it is supposed to furnish the Mongoose with 
an antidote when bitten in its conflicts with 

poisonous snakes. 


J. F. 


ENELON AND QUAKERS (clxxix. 17), 
—In ‘ The Later Period of Quakerism, 
by W. C. Braithwaite and Rufus M. Jones 
(p. 48 et seq.) there is some account of the 
influence of Fénelon on the English Quakers 
but it is in rather general terms and 
not quote any contemporary passages. 
M. H. Dopps. 
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“AOUNTING-OUT ”’ RHYMES (clxxix. 
262).—Over sixty years since a boy from 

Ireland (Robert Carroll) instructed me as 

follows when playing ‘‘ Odd man out ’”’: 

Ena Mena Mina Mo 

Jack A Lina Kina Ko 

Phy Rho Killy Kilan 

Thou shalt be my Drummer Man 

To beat my drum and tell me when the 
enemy’s come 

0.U.T. spells out goes he or she, Whoever it 
may be. 

F. Brappsury. 


“AN INHABITANT OF CRUTCHED 
FRIARS ” (clxxix. 224). — From 
‘Walks Through London’ (1817): 

Crouched, vulgarly called Crutched-Friars, 
was so denominated from a religious founda- 
tion dedicated to the Holy Cross, and built 
about the year 1298. The indecent conduct of 
one of the last priors was destructive to the 
whole fraternity, and =a formed one of 
the pleas for the destruction (T monasteries in 
England. 

J. F. M. 


UTHORS REPEATING ANOTHER 
AUTHOR’S MISTAKE (clxxix. 9, 
232).—In our nursery copy of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ Bedreddin, in his drawers, certainly 
was carrying ‘‘cream tarts with pepper in 
them,” and we children often discussed how 
nasty they must have been. I suppose my 
earliest attempt at the ‘“‘ Higher Criticism ”’ 
was to suggest that they must really have 
been mutton-pies ! 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


THE CHRISTIAN NAME JESSIE (clxxix, 

244).—Professor Weekly (‘Jack and 
Jill,” p. 121) says that Jessie may stand for 
Janet or for Jessica, the latter a Jewish name 
in medieval England, identified with the 
Isca or Yiskah of Genesis xi. 29. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ASTHORS WANTED (clxxviii. 389). — 1. 
4. This must be a friend of my early days, 
Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux,’ by Lieut.-Col. 
? Richardson. I think it ran through part of 
a volume of the Boys’ Own Paper towards the 
end of the ’eighties, and may, of course, have 
been published as a book later. At any rate, | 
well remember the impassive and taciturn 
Indian chief and my consequent impassiveness 
and taciturnity while the effect of the story 
lasted, which gave rise to elders’ anxiety about 
the state of my health. : 
W. W. G. 


The Library. © 


A Dictionary of Clichés. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay. By Eric Partridge. (Rout- 
ledge, 7s. 6d.). 

) R. Partridge, well-known by this time for 

his work on English words, has got a 
good subject in clichés, and tells us much that 
is interesting. But his book has been pub- 
lished too hastily and is in need of revision. 

With the assistance of a scholar or two he 

might easily have improved it. His Preface 

should have included a proper description of 
the books he has used. We have no idea, for 
instance, who “‘ Sullivan ’”’ is till we come 
across a notice of his book attached to his 
name. A cliché is a word, phrase, or quota- 
tion so stereotyped and so often used as to be 
wearisome to those who are sensitive about 
English. The mere fact that it is a French 
word shows how indifferent the mass of Eng- 
lish-speaking people are to the language they 
use. Mr. Partridge has sorted out well the 
various kinds of cliché, but when a phrase 
or proverb can be derided as such is not 
always certain, as he admits at the beginning 
of the list which he offers. Alliteration and 
the use of doublets are main influences, while 
another, noted by Raleigh in his book on 

Style, is the objection to repeating a word. 

Thus Sala, instead of writing ‘‘ oyster”’ 

twice, would talk of the ‘‘ succulent bivalve.’’ 

Journalism, written unfortunately to a large 

extent by persons who have no real interest 

in the words they use, makes the cliché 
familiar to the world. Then it is copied by 
public speakers, who feel that it brings them 
at once in touch with their audience. The 

Daily Telegraph, as Matthew Arnold noted 

when he wrote his ‘ Culture and Anarchy,’ 

had the largest circulation in the world, and 

Sala, with his ‘‘ Corinthian articles,’’ was a 

leading and admired contributor. Later, we 

find a popular journalist like T. P. O’Connor 
boasting that he never used a dictionary, 
relying on his instinct, and the young men 
of the ’nineties were still more gross in the 
mistakes they put into print. It is, how- 
ever, to be remarked that the zeal for orna- 
ment, sometimes seen in the cliché, is 
not in itself a bad thing, and _ that 
some foreign quotations have a value, calling 
up, for instance, an Ode of Horace that the 
educated are entitled to love. Since music- 
hall singers, not noted by Mr. Partridge, 





: have covered, for the ordinary public, the old 
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school tie with derision, why should not 
Pulvis et uwmbra be retained as a pleasant 
reminiscence, both of Horace and Stevenson ? 
The world of advertisement is so powerful 
to-day that it is able to weary our eyes with 
clichés such as ‘ The Cornish Riviera,’-and we 
protest against any rules of language which 
suggest that it must be written for the 
quarter-educated and spoken without any 
word which they do not understand. We have 
heard a Conservative agent of the political 
sort complain that he did not know what 
‘“The Philosophy of Conservatism ’’ meant. 
It is high time that he found out. 

The desire to save space has, perhaps, 
reduced Mr. Partridge’s list ar ' the explana- 
tions he supplies. In general, he is good on 
phrases from the Bible and Shakespeare, but 
he has missed the ‘‘ giant refreshed with 
wine,’ Prayer Book version of Psalm xxviii. 
66. and the mavra in the ‘‘ peace that 
passeth all understanding,’ and surely “to 
the pure all things are pure ”’ is a cliché. For 
‘‘ask for bread and receive a stone,’’ see 
Matthew viii. 9. For the ‘‘thorn in the 
flesh ’’ see not the passages quoted but 
2 Corinthians, xii. 7. It was St. Paul’s 
handicap. ‘‘ O the pity of it !’’ is Othello’s 
exclamation to Iago. Noting a misquotation 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ such stuff as dreams are 
made on,’’ Mr. Partridge has made another. 
Read ‘‘ with a sleep.” ‘‘The Greek Kalends’’ 
belongs to Augustus, not Julius Caesar, and 
ad in the Latin is not “ to,’? as Benham’s 
book gives it, but “at.’’ A reference to Sue- 
tonius, ‘Divus Augustus,’ 87, will show 
this. 

Turning to general literature, we note that 
Matthew Arnold’s “‘ home of lost causes ’’ is 
not in his ‘‘ essay on Oxford,’’ but in the Pre- 
face to the First Series of ‘ Essays in Cri- 
ticism.’ For ‘‘ sweetness and light ’’ and its 
source, consult ‘Culture and Anarchy,’ 
chapt. 1, 1869, rather than a later book. 
“‘ Ships that pass in the night ’’ was popular- 
ised by Beatrice Harraden, in a book with 
that title, 1893. ‘‘ Monarch of all one sur- 
veys ’’ is not from Cowper’s ‘‘ poem to Alex- 
ander Selkirk,’’ but from verses ‘‘ supposed 
to be written by’? him. We never heard of 
“perform yeoman’s service.”’ The verb 
**do,’? as in ‘ Hamlet.’ This is one of the 
phrases revived by Walter Scott. The mem- 
orable source of sera indignatio is the epi- 
taph of Swift. For ‘‘ A man and a brother ”’ 


is 





reference should be made to the Slave Tra 


from a book 


‘‘ Hither and yon,’’ quoted 
Mr. Somerset Maugham of 1939, is surely 
a cliché yet. Mr. Partridge quotes elsew 


from Mr. Maugham a pungent description) 


a modern newspaper and finds room for 
neat comment of his own, as where he 
under 
cheveux d’antan ?”’ 


We have received, as usual with intep 


and pleasure, Vol. xvi. of the Tra 
tions of the Worcestershire Archaeologi 
Society. The first article is the final ir 
ment of the Monumental Brasses of Worce 
shire, which the Editor, Mr. E. A, B, } 
nard, F.S.A., and Mr. J. F. Parker, Fig 


‘A Woman’s Glory,’ ‘‘ Ou sont 


took over after the death of Mr. F. J. Thack 


and have now completed. The church 


alphabetical order, range from Spetchley 


Yardley. While a majority of the bra 
belong to the sixteenth and seventeenth 

turies, we have the fourteenth-century Rou 
Russell, the fifteenth-century Sir John Bi 
sell at Strensham, and the fifteenth-cent 


Richard Cassy and Henry Sampson at Tr 


lington (both rectors there). As always, 
scriptions and illustrations put the 


almost in as full possession of these brasses: 


a visit to them might do. The Rev. W. 
Buchanan-Dunlop, F.S.A., describes 


] 


Helen’s Church, Worcester, said by Leland 


be ‘‘ counted the most ancient ’’ of the ej 
churches of the town. Of the early build 


on the site nothing remains; the oldest pi 


tion still in being is probably the 
chancel aisle, which may date from ec. 
There is much that is interesting to be # 
of about St. Helen’s—particularly the @ 
ence, now at Exeter, of a psalter written’ 
the church in the thirteenth century. 
Rev. A. L. Browne has a paper on Worce 
shire and King James II’s proposal to 
the Penal Laws and Test Act; and Mr 
A. B. Barnard contributes one on Ombei 
and its connection with the well-k 
Sandys family. An unusual paper, ful 
pleasant recollections dating from the ’six 
of the last century is Mrs. Berkeley, F.S. 
‘When I Was Young.’ : 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Tue Manacer will be pleased to forw 
free specimen copies of ‘N & Q.’ ft 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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